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The Organ and the Liturgy 
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7“ 


Dr. Felix Oberborbeck 


I. 


OR a thousand years the or- 
gan, “king of instruments,” 
has been employed at Divine 
Service. The office assigned 
to the organ in Catholic lit- 
urgy is essentially different 
from that allotted to it in 
Protestant worship. In the 
various forms of Catholic Church life there 
is no possibility of using the organ in an in- 
dependent, artistic role. Being absolutely sub- 
ordinate to the liturgy, it is only an accompany- 
ing instrument. It supports and guides the 
congregation or the choir in Gregorian Chant 
and figured music, and fills out the pauses with 
interludes or modulations. Since the idea of 
concert performance on the organ is excluded 
by the very conditions of the liturgical func- 
tions, it is evident that Catholic literature for 
the organ is rather limited in comparison with 
its wealth of purely vocal music. While the 
Lutheran Church encouraged its organists and 
cantors to write organ music, the Catholic 
Church gave no such stimulus to composers. 
The Lutheran cantors, Buxtehude, Lubeck and 
Bach gave to the world numerous organ com- 
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*Translated from the German for THE CAECILIA, 
by M. G. 


positions, whereas Bruckner, the Catholic im- 
provisator, has not left any. 
II, 

3y means of regulations, such as the “Motu 
Proprio” of Pope Pius X and the more recent 
“Constitutio Apostolica” of Pope Pius XI 
“Divini Cultus sanctitatem,” the Church deter- 
mines what demands shall be made upon the 
organist. Pius X requires that Church music 
shall be holy, shall exclude everything profane, 
shall be true art, and have universal appeal. 
He tells us that the nearer a composition ap- 
proaches the Gregorian melodies in inspiration 
and style, the more holy and liturgical it is. 
This does not imply a formal approval of other 
styles of composition, it only indicates the view 
point of the Church with regard to ecclesias- 
tical music. No one deeply concerned with the 
devlopment of Church music will doubt that 
artistic playing which is strictly liturgical, is, 
with few exceptions, extremely rare. To em- 
phasize the purely concert elements of our or- 
gan playing is always a vain conceit. The 
place of the organ in Catholic service will be 
briefly described in the following paragraphs. 


ITT. 


The hymn has always been intensively cul- 
tivated in the Catholic Church. The organ, as 
accompanying instrument, could not be dis- 
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pensed with. It is unfortunate that Catholics 
should neglect their rich inheritance of won- 
derful old hymns and be content for the most 
part with a few sentimental and emotional 
hymns in striking contrast to the Latin prayers 
of the Church. The selection of hymns is 
usually made by the organist, who is therefore 
not only the accompanist, but also the creator 
of the liturgical program for the congregation. 
In order to enlarge the number of hymns and 
to improve the taste of the congregation the 
organist will endeavor to revive the fine, old, 
half-forgotten hymns. He will find his best 
opportunities for this in the school. Songs 
which the children love will soon find their 
way into the hearts and minds of the older 
folk. 


The accompaniment will greatly influence the 
manner of singing. Through wise precaution 
and tactful urging, without falling into the 
bad habit of drowning the singing instead of 
supporting it, the organist will gradually 
eliminate over-long pauses, port-amenteau, de- 
layed attack, etc. The prelude, which intro- 
duces the hymn, should consist of at least a 
half period in the upper voice, and should be 
played in a simple, unaffected manner and in 
the exact tempo in which the hymn will be 
sung. 


Johann Sebastian Bach particularly de- 
veloped the choral prelude. In the Catholic 
Church there is very little opportunity for such 
extensive preludes; at any rate, their employ- 
ment at a Low Mass would take considerable 
time from the congregational singing. Never- 
theless, a more intensive cultivation of the art 
of improvising preludes is greatly to be de- 
sired. Short preludes which would be more ap- 
propriate as postludes or modulations, have 
been created by the modern masters. 


A postlude has significance only when the 
preceding hymn is extended and developed in a 
really artistic manner. The short phrases 
which are still found in organ choral books and 
which confine themselves to poor imitations of 
the closing motives, are really no improve- 
ment of the hymn, but rather destroy the good 
impression of the melody, 


Great demands are made upon the art of 
the organist by the transition from one hymn 
to another. Here much freedom is granted 
to the performer in his improvisations. The 
point is to find a way of getting from the old 
to the new without a break. Such transitions 
can only be improvised. Opportunities for 


longer interludes are afforded when there is 
no time for a new hymn, as before the sermon, 
during the distribution of Holy Communion or 
before the last prayers. 


In this case it might 


be appropriate to improvise quite freely, or to 
extend to a considerable length a postlude on 
the hymn. 

The art of organ playing is not sufficiently 
cultivated and practiced. The most experi- 
enced orator would not presume to ascend the 
pulpit without thorough preparation; but what 
organist thinks it worth while to formulate 
a plan for his accompaniments and improvisa- 
tions? 


IV. 


At High Mass everything is arranged litur- 
gically, even to the minutest detail. The or- 
ganist must give the tone for the “accentus” or 
chants sung by the priest. Simple as this may 
appear, it demands preparation on the part of 
the organist. Before the High Mass he should 
come to an understanding with the celebrant 
regarding the following points: 

a) the pitch of the recitation tone ; 

b) the tone of the Preface; 

c) the intonation of the Gloria and Credo, 
Ite Missa est or Benedicamus Domino, 
with the request to adapt these intona- 
tions to the Gregorian Mass which is to 
be sung; 

d) the parts to be sung or recited; 

e) the waiting of the celebrant until the 
preludes, modulations, etc., are finished ; 

f) as to whether and when the sermon or 
address will be given. 


Through such an understanding a dignified 
performance of the Mass will be assured, and 
all disturbance prevented. 


‘ 


The accompaniment of the “concentus,” or 
chants of the “Schola cantorum” (choir), be- 
long to the problems of style-research still 
under discussion. Without going into the de- 
tails of this question of style, it may be re- 
marked that most of the Gregorian accompani- 
ments in use today do not accord with the prin- 
ciples of artistic taste. The all-important rule 
to be observed when accompanying Gregorian 
Chant is not to employ harmonies which are in 
contrast to the ancient style of the melodies. 
Much practice and thorough knowledge and 
understanding of the ecclesiastical modes is an 
important requisite for a correct accompani- 
ment of Gregorian Chant. 


The initial tone, or the first phrase dis- 
tinctly given in a single voice or harmonized 
with appropriate chords, should constitute the 
prelude. The correct tempo should be main- 
tained and abrupt modulations avoided. The 
bad habit of introducing tones foreign to the 
harmony, thereby producing a strange, exotic 
effect in the melody, cannot be too severely 
condemned. 
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The organ is frequently used to accompany 
part singing, a task which makes more tech- 
nical than liturgical demands upon the player. 

Finally, the most difficult problem for the 
organist is to combine all these chants, essen- 
tially different, sometimes even diverse, into a 
unified, instrumental frame, a task which pre- 
sents greater difficulties than the service for a 
Low Mass. The conglomeration of a Greg- 
orian Proper, a Palestrina Mass, a Rheinber- 
ger Offertory with organ accompaniment, heard 
on festival occasions, is, from an artistic point 
of view, utterly impossible. Nevertheless, the 
organist must form out of this artistic multi- 
plicity a liturgical unity. The art of tactful 
improvisation will be of valuable assistance. 
The short prelude at the beginning, the modu- 
lation from Gregorian Chant to figured music, 
the interludes between the Offertory and Pre- 
face, between the Pater Noster and the break- 
ing of bread, and between Agnus Dei and 
Communio, the modulation from sacramental 
3enediction to the Postlude, all demand ex- 
traordinary alerteness on the part of the or- 
ganist. 


3ut how shall he construct this fame? Let 
him not play “whatever falls under his fin- 
gers” on the spur of the moment, but care- 
fully develop in advance sketches of themes 
from the Ordinary, the Proper, or the con- 
cluding hymn. Let him spare no pains to 
overcome all possible difficulties in making a 
really artistic performance of the High Mass. 


V. 


Most of the Masses requested are Requiem 
Masses, and it so happens during the course of 
the year, that, with the exception of the high- 
est festivals, one hardly ever hears any Proper 
of the day in our week-day Masses. Usually 
the organist or cantor must sing the Requiem. 
Daily repetition of the Office of the Dead has 
impoverished our liturgical life. This deaden- 
ing routine induces in the celebrant, organist, 
and the faithful a certain indifference and lack 
of appreciation for the beautiful text of the 
Requiem. Some composers have produced Re- 
quiem settings for one voice, for daily use, 
These cannot, however, replace the Gregorian 
Chant. The only remedy for this situation is 
the restoration, by clergy and musicians, of the 
liturgy of the day with its wonderful prayers 
and melodies. 


VI. 


The interludes at Vespers and Compline give 
the singers brief intervals of rest and may 
therefore be extended. The intonations of 
the psalms and their antiphons serve as themes 
for development, and for them the organist 
should prepare an appropriate outline. 





Most unpardonable is the musical arrange- 
ment of occasional services, such as weddings, 
etc. Wagner’s “Bridal Chorus” from Lohen- 
grin, Bohn’s “Calm as the Night,’’ Schumann’s 
“Traumerei” and Gounod’s “Ave Maria” are 
not Church music. The organist must not ac- 
cept the extra pay he receives for such services 
as a bribe. He must insist upon ecclesiastical 
propriety and refuse to concede to the bad 
taste of such demands. There is enough ap- 
propriate material for solo voice and organ bet- 
ter adapted to a worthy performance on these 
occasions. 

VII. 

The organ, one of the oldest instruments, 
commands a worthy and extensive literature. 
It is therefore not at all necessary for the or- 
ganist to borrow from other sources. Tran- 
scriptions, arrangements of piano compositions, 
slow movements from sonatas and_ similar 
adaptations, are therefore to be condemned. 
Even in cathedrals, one hears at times the 
Adagio from Beethoven’s Sonata Pathetique, 
Mozart’s “Ave Verum” and similar transcrip- 
tions. The organist must not borrow from 
music which is foreign to the spirit of Cath- 
olic liturgy. 

The organist not only fails in the “what” of 
his playing, but also in the “how,” when, in 
his interpretations, he gives to compositions in 
themselves worthy and ecclesiastical, a purely 
personal, and often inappropriate character. 
The revelling in formless improvisations with 
the “vox humana,” tremolo and swell, are still 
too common. Finally, the organist should not 
divert the attention of the congregation, but 
should direct it to the liturgical action, 


VIII. 

These recommendations will be properly ob- 
served when special attention is given to music- 
al-liturgical questions of Divine Service in the 
Catholic Church. Just as the preacher receives 
his preparatory homiletic training in the semi- 
nary where opportunities are given him to de- 
liver outlines of sermons which are followed 
by detailed criticism, just as the teacher at 
first listens to instruction by more experienced 
specialists before he himself instructs others, 
at first under supervision, and finally, inde- 
pendently of others, so also should there be a 
strict methodical schooling of the organist in 
liturgical organ playing. Without depreciating 
the importance of technical skill, it must be 
insisted that the gift of improvisation is of far 
greater importance for the service of the Cath- 
olic Church. During the time of training sev- 
eral semesters should be devoted to liturgical 
music. One student should be required to out- 
line a High Mass, a Low Mass at which 
hymns are to be sung, or some other devotion, 
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and to perform it in presence of his teachers 
and companion students. Another student 
could take the role of the celebrant. At the 
close of such a test careful criticism gives the 
student a correct notion of his technical, music- 
al and liturgical accomplishments. 

In the final examinations, not only a tech- 
nical, but also a liturgical performance should 
be required. It has often been demonstrated 
that many a cathedral organist, through an 
eminent technician, did not meet the liturgical 
requirements of the Mass. By insistsing more 
emphatically upon this phase of the study, or- 
gan playing will become a functional factor of 
the liturgy. 

Certain mannerisms creep into the playing of 
an organist who has grown accustomed to his 
task, musical weaknesses of which he is totally 
unaware. Every practical organist, especially 
one who receives little musical inspiration, 
should be given the opportunity every few 
years of subjecting his playing to a criticism 
by himself and by others. Extension courses 
and organists’ conventions should not be con- 
fined to lectures and business matters only, 
but should give the participants an opportunity 
of refreshing their musical and _ liturgical 
knowledge. 

Most of our active organists have no special 
training, but exercise their liturgical office in 
addition to some other profession or business. 
These zealous servants in the service of the 
Church have scarcely any opportunity of im- 
proving their practical knowledge. The pos- 
sibility of further advancement without much 
loss of time and money and great expense of 
travel, is lacking. 

IX. 

During the entire period of training, in- 
struction in composition should serve profes- 
sional aims, at least in part. The student ought 
to be thus early introduced to the peculiar 
conditions of Catholic worship. Instead of the 
customary motets, preludes and fuges, he 
should be induced to compose preludes to 
hymns and short introductions to the Introit 
and other chants, and modulations built upon 
the concluding cadences of Gregorian chants, 
such as those between the Offertory and the 
Preface, the Psalms, and postludes built upon 
the themes of the “Ite Missa est,” etc. 

The history of the motet and Mass composi- 
tions of the Netherland School show the pos- 
sibilities of development found in Gregorian 
melodies. 

The choicest of these student composi- 
tions could appear in a printed collection, 
so that an assortment of preludes, inter- 
Iudes and postludes would be available for 
every day of the ecclesiastical year. 

As a special field of instruction, liturgical 


organ improvisation ought to be cultivated 
through all the semesters. As introductory 
work, a one year’s course of practical modu- 
lation is given. After this ‘each student 
should receive at least one weekly assign- 
ment for the organ. For the High Mass 
the student would be required to submit: 

a) a prelude to the Introit; 

b) a modulation to the Kyrie; 

c) a modulation to the Gloria; 

d) intonation of the Gradual, or an ac- 

companiment for its recitation: 

e) modulation from the Offertory to the 

Preface; 
f) modulation 

Sanctus : 

g) postlude to the Sanctus; 

h) intonation for the Benedictus; 

i) modulation to the Pater Noster; 

k) modulation to the Agnus Dei; 

1) modulation to the Communio; 

m) postlude to the Communio; 

n) postlude to the “Ite Missa est”. 
According to such a plan the sketches for 
the Low Mass with hymns in the vernacu- 
lar and for other liturgical services ought 
to be worked out. It is only after a long 
playing of preludes, etc., based on sketches, 
that free improvisation should be per- 
mitted. 

Co-operating with existing diocesan 
church music committee, all the music 
schools training future church musicians, 
should provide opportunities for their 
further education, especially during those 
periods of the ecclesiastical year in which 
not many high festivals occur. In our 
schools of Church music, courses which ad- 
mit only a few participants, which forego 
big peformances, and which, on the other 
hand, give to every student the opportunity 
of improving his ability as organist, im- 
povisator, and choir-master, should be of- 
fered. A considerable number of organists 
who exercise this office outside of their pro- 
fession, are self-taught, and desire these ad- 
vantages, which, of course, should not de- 
mand too much time and money. The in- 
dividual development of these courses will 
be determined by the special demands of the 
participants. 

These outlines confine themselves to the 
limitations imposed upon music by the 
liturgy of the Church. History shows that 
musical progress in its turn is not without 
influence upon the Church’s attitude to- 
ward art. May the time be not far distant 
when really artistic organ playing will 
open new doors to the devlopment of sacred 
music. May these lines contribute to this 
end! 


from the Preface to the 
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Mandate of the Most Reverend Archbishop Edward J. 
Hanna Concerning Church Music Reform 


To the Reverend Pastors, the Reverend Supe- 
riors and Music Teachers of Religious Com- 
munities, and all others engaged in the cause 
of the Church Music Reform. 


Dearly Beloved in Christ: 


The restoration of the Sacred Music in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Motu 
Proprio of Pius X, issued on November 22, 
1903, is a problem that has occupied our earn- 
est attention for many years. 

The difficulties attending a reform, so 
sweeping in character, were naturally very 
great, for the proposed changes meant the part- 
ing with traditions established for generations, 
and the imposition upon choirs and congrega- 
tions of a form of music little understood, and, 
therefore unappreciated, and to some extent 
unwelcome. 

Despite this unpromising situation a com- 
mendable measure of success has been achieved 
in our Archdiocese and while we express our 
grateful recognition to all who have thus far 
aided our efforts in this praiseworthy cause, 
let us bespeak also for the important work that 
lies ahead, the same spirit of friendly and help- 
ful co-operation, 


In accordance with the wishes of our pres- 
ent Holy Father, Pius XI, who is not less in- 
sistent than his saintly predecessors upon the 
restoration of the Plain Chant and the active 
participation of the laity in the sacred func- 
tions, we appointed, some months ago, a Music 
Commission consisting of priests who seemed 
to us to have a special aptitude in this direc- 
tion. 


It is the duty of this Commission to correct 
prevailing abuses and in general employ such 
means as will bring our Church music into 
complete conformity with the Motu Proprio 


of Pius X. 


We are now in receipt of the report of the 
Commission in the form of a draft of rules 
and recommendations adopted unanimously on 
January 8, 1930, after a complete survey of 
existing conditions. 


We have carefully examined said draft, and 
we do hereby approve of the same, and we di- 
rect the Reverend Clergy, Organists, Choir- 
masters and others engaged in liturgical work 
to co-operate in carrying into effect the pre- 
scriptions contained therein to the end that the 
ancient music, too long unhappily ousted by a 
modern and unworthy substitute, may again 


take its rightful place in the public worship 
of the Church in our Archdiocese. 
Ever devotedly yours in Christ, 
EDWARD J. HANNA, 
Archbishop of San Francisco. 


The following rules and recommendations 
governing the ecclesiastical music for the 
churches of the Archdiocese of San Francisco 
were adopted unanimously by the Music Com- 
mission on January 8, 1930. 


MASS 


(1) A Missa Cantata should be celebrated 
in all churches of the archdiocese on Sundays 
and Holy days of obligation, wheresoever cir- 
cumstances permit. 

(2) The character of the. music should 
conform to the requirements prescribed by 
Pope Pius X in his Motu Proprio, published 
November 22, 1903. The use of Gregorian 
Chant is especially recommended. The White 
List of the Society of Saint Gregory, contain- 
ing the list of approved music has been adopted 
as the official guide for the Archdiocese of 
San Francisco. This pamphlet may be pro- 
cured at the Catholic Book Stores in San 
Francisco. 

(3) The Asperges (Vidi Aquam) should 
be sung before High Mass on Sundays. 

(4) The following parts of the Mass should 
be sung, Introit, Kyrie, Gloria, Gradual, Alle- 
luia (Tract, Sequence), Credo, Offertory, 
Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, Communion 
and all responses to the celebrant. If the choir 
is not competent to render fittingly the more 
intricate and difficult parts, these parts should 
be chanted recto tono or Tozer’s Proper of the 
Mass may be used. 

(5) A short motet with words approved by 
the Church may be sung after the Proper of- 
fertory of the Mass. A short motet, in honor 
of the Blessed Sacrament may be sung after 
the Consecration. 

(6) The chanting of the celebrant and 
ministers should never be accompanied by the 
organ. 

(7) The organ should not be used in Lent 
or in Advent (except on Gaudete and Laetare 
Sundays) unless it is needed to support the 
voices. The same should hold for the Greg- 
orian requiem Mass. The organ should be 
used only to accompany the voices. When the 


singing ceases the organ should be silent. 
In all requiem Masses the introit, 
(Please turn to page 71) 


(8) 
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Srandicus and Climarus 


The Mt. Rev. Edward D. Howard, 
archbishop of Oregon City (now 
Portland, Ore.), published on Nov. 
22, 1928, a set of Church music regu- 
lations whose strict observance he 
made mandatory for all churches and 
chapels having a paid choir-master. 
The regulations (see Caecilia, Janu- 
ary, 1929) repeat the Motu proprio of 
Pius X almost verbatim. 

Just as chronic ailments are dif- 
ficult to cure, so long established 
prejudices are not easily eradicated. 
Intensive and unyielding curative 
measures alone can be hoped to pro- 
duce results; occasional or sporadic 
efforts are useless. That is the mean- 
ing of Rome’s prudent and practical 
“sensim sine sensu” in the matter of 
Church music reform. So long as we 
have wide circles who have not yet 
become conscious of the necessity of 
reform, the assumption that a passing 
reference to a certain Motu proprio 
should settle matters will unavoid- 
ably prove fatal to the reform move- 
ment. 


A new spirit must be awakened; a 
new conscience must be formed; in 
season and out of season the evil must 
be unmasked. Consistency alone, 
aside from considerations of a higher 
order, should not permit the concert 
hall and operatic stage, whose pur- 
pose is to entertain and to glorify hu- 
man passions, to dispossess the muse 
of the temple. The music of the 
church must be prayer, for ‘what 
concord hath Christ with Belial?” 
Again, ‘“‘the laws of music are, com- 
paratively speaking, so easy to learn, 
and the laws of prayer so hard, that 
we have allowed ourselves to be con- 
tent with the merely beautiful in our 
Church music (that which tickles the 
ars) and to drift away from the ideal 
of the appropriate. To this ideal we 
must return.’ Drive the secular 
usurper out of our churches with 
scourges, if needs be. 

Pastors are often reluctant to en- 
force the Motu proprio on the plea 
that the people resent a change in 
their musical diet; that they are 
loathe to give up what pleases them 
for something they do not under- 
stand. That attitude betrays a con- 
fusion of the spiritual with the sensu- 


ous for which the saintly Pius X 
pointed out the correction: “The 
faithful acquire the true Christian 


spirit....from active participation in 
the most holy mysteries in the public 
solemn prayer of the Church.” If 
pastors will show their flocks how 
they, by being content with what is 
largely worldly husks, defraud them- 
selves of what after all they crave, 
i. e., the true Christian spirit, and that 
“it is vain to hope for the blessing of 
Heaven when our homage profanes 
the temple and puts scourges into the 
hand of the Lord,” their people will 
soon become disabused of their false 
notions concerning liturgical music. 
Let the pastors take this matter seri- 
ously and we shall soon experience a 
change for the better. 
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In view of this we gladly take cog- 
nizance of another official restate- 
ment of the terms and binding force 
of the Motu proprio. On another 
page of this issue will be found the 
mandate of the Mt. Rev. Archbishop 
of San Francisco, on Church music. 
We draw particular attention to the 
very considerate words with which 
the mandate is prefaced. 

Now, that the present energetic 
Pope has given a new impetus to the 


reform work of his saintly predeces- 
sor, we hope and pray that renewed 
efforts will be made towards raising 
the standard of liturgical art in our 
choir lofts. What we need in this age 
of exaggerated democracy, which is 
even in our vaunted political system 
ninety per cent fiction, is a new spirit 


of obedience and humble submission 


to the guidance 
pointed Teacher. 


of our divinely ap- 
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MANDATE OF THE MOST REV. 
ARCHBISHOP EDWARD J. HANNA 


(Concluded from page 61) 


gradual, tract, sequence, offertory and Com- 
munion should be sung in full. 

(9) The subvenite should be sung while 
the procession passes into the church, and the 
In Paradisum while the cortege moves out. 
Such hymns as Nearer My God to Thee, Lead 
Kindly Light, Face to Face, etc., are strictly 
forbidden. 

(10) Music at a requiem low Mass must 
be limited to the organ. 

(11) Hymns in the vernacular are strictly 
prohibited at High Mass, 


MARRIAGES 
An appropriate hymn taken from an ap- 
proved hymn book may be sung before the 
marriage ceremony. Profane melodies such as 
“C) Promise Me,” “I Love You Truly,” “At 
Dawning,” etc., are strictly forbidden. 
ORGAN 
The organ is the only musical instrument to 
be used in the church and “should be played 
according to the rules of really sacred music.” 
PROCESSIONALS, PRELUDES, 
INTERLUDES, RECESSIONALS 
Only approved music should be used. Such 
selections as “Pilgrim’s March from Tann- 
hauser,” Aria from Saint-Saen’s opera, Medi- 
tation from Thais, should not be played. 


VESPERS 


Vespers should be taken from the Sunday 
or the feast. When this is not possible the 


vespers may be taken from the office of the 
Blessed Sacrament or the Blessed Virgin. 

“At Vespers, the ordinary rule requires 
plain chant for the Psalms and allows figured 
music for the verses of the Gloria and the 
hymns.” 


The Antiphons are to be sung in Gregorian. 


BENEDICTION 
At the Benediction Service only hymns taken 
from approved hymnals should be sung. 


The introduction of congregational singing 
at Benediction and Lenten services, novenas 
and like devotions is strongly recommended. 


CLASSES IN CHANT, LITURGY 


Classes in Gregorian Chant and the Sacred 
Liturgy will be held in San Francisco on Tues- 
day evenings, commencing January 21, at the 
Holy Family Day Home Auditorium, 16th 
and Dolores streets, at 8 o’clock, and in Oak- 
land on Thursday evenings, commencing Jan- 
uary 23, in the choir room of the Sacred 
Heart Church, 40th and Grove streets, to fur- 
nish organists, choir masters and singers with 
the necessary equipment for carrying into ef- 
fect the foregoing regulations. 

It is very advisable that the Reverend Pas- 
tors impress upon their choir members the im- 
portance of attendance at these classes. The 
lectures are gratis. 

Following are members of the Music Commis- 
sion for the Archdiocese of San Francisco: 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick L. tev. J. M. Ouvrard, S.S. 
Ryan, V.G., chairman. Rev. Joseph Galli, S.C. 
-v. Ralph Hunt, 8.T.L. Rev. Henry Raters. 

tev. Robert Sampson. Rev. Emmet O'Connor. 
‘v. Francis Harvey. Rev. Edgar Boyle, Arch- 
V 


,, Thomas Millet. diocesan Director of 
Music, 
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For Whom Good Liturgy 


(From “The Monitor,” Jan. 18, 1930) 





NR HE point about correct lit- 





‘ {| urgy and approved music is 
hh not whether we like it or 
Ok not; but whether Our 
+} Lord, in the Blessed Sac- 
rament, likes it. For the 
humblest church is a royal 








court, and the ceremonies 
are always in honor of a King. 


People who are indifferent to good 
liturgy and who think that any kind of mu- 
sic that is satisfactory to themselves is good 
enough, would appear to lack faith in the 
Divine Presence in our tabernacles. Or if 
they know Who is present and are con- 
temptuous of the correct etiquette for such 
Presence, they are barbarous. ‘There are 
absolute standards of polite behavior in 
what is known as polite society. People 
who outrage such conventions are rude to 
those into whose home they enter. 


That Our Lord welcomes those who come 
to Him as little children is not an excuse for 
discourtesy on the part of those who should 
know how to act. We all know the story 
of the juggler of Notre Dame, how to please 
Our Lady he juggled balls and how she 
manifested her pleasure by a miracle. But 
his intention was so pure that he did the 
best he knew how. It was not for indo- 
lence that he did nothing else. Not to 
please himself, but to please her he juggled. 
We all have heard that into the great 
churches of Spain and Italy the peasants 
come to pray, bringing their chickens and 
pigs into God’s house. They have the minds 
of children, and do not pretend to be cere- 
monious. But, in those same churches 
when ceremonies are held the liturgy is cor- 
rect and the singing so ordered as to be 
worthy of a King’s presence and devoted to 
His pleasure. For, apart from the musical 
analysis it is recognized that the King will 
not be pleased with music disobediently 
chosen in violation of the commandment of 
His Vicar. 


WORSHIP, NOT FLATTERY, IS 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of acolytes and candles in 
our sanctuaries, of music from our choirs is 
not to draw people to our churches, not to 
flatter the participants, but to present to the 
King in humble worship the finest honors, 
and the most thrilling praise, and the most 
ennobling beauty that the earth holds. 


It may be, as it generally is, that people 
are attracted to ceremonies that are well 
conducted. But that attraction is a sub- 
ordinate consideration and should be kept 
subordinate, and not developed out of all 
proportion, as is done in evangelical Prot- 
estant churches, where attempt is made to 
please men rather than God. Mass is said 
and we attend Mass in order to worship 
God, to offer the acceptable offering in an 
acceptable manner, to praise Him with good 
taste and a decorum that effaces ourselves 
while exalting His Name. 


When Pope Pius X of sainted memory 
issued his motu proprio on ecclesiastical 
music, he was not just practicing his Latin 
style to pass away a dull rainy afternoon. 
He meant it. And he knew about what he 
was writing. Devoted as he was to the 
Holy Eucharist (he who urged frequent 
Holy Communion and early Communion for 
children), he remembered to what depths 
of degradation the Church ceremonies had 
been leveled by shiftless ceremonies and by 
conceited soloists trying to display their 
operatic qualifications in churches. He 
knew that if such singers, who were feeding 
their own conceit and trying to please the 
bad taste of their more vulgar hearers really 
could sing, they would be doing it for 
money on the stage and not for the love of 
God in church. He knew that there was 
precious little worship in their squawkings 
and little zeal to please God in their whim- 
sical selections. 


SHOULD COME AS LITTLE 
CHILDREN 


He knew that children could sing well 
the music that expressed the thought in the 
Divine Praises. He knew that full choruses 
singing recto tono subordinated personal 
conceit to the full and generous expression 
of God’s excellence. He wanted even the 
choirs to come to church with intentions as 
pure as those of little children. 


Imprisoned in the Vatican, never having 
come to America, he was fortunate to be 
spared hearing the moving picture show or- 
ganists, employed for occasions in Ameri- 
can Catholic churches, improvise on the 
organ from the latest popular dances and 
from the operas during the Canon of the 
Mass; he never heard the gargling of the 
Gloria so much practiced by sore throats in 
our harsher climates, 
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But though he died too soon to realize 
fully the flouting of his wishes, his succes- 
sor, Pope Pius XI has endorsed and again 
recommended that the singing in our 
churches be primarily devoted to worship 
and not to the pleasure of catty choirs sing- 
ing music (written for musical comedies but 
rejected by astute managers) for the dis- 
traction during Holy Mass of people of no 
discernment as to what is correct and what 
is not. 

Nothing we may do is more important 
and more effective than worship during 
Holy Mass. God has always given grace 
and peace to those peoples who have shown 
a practical realization of this truth. 





Music Education 
The Child Voice In Singing 


By Ann Trimingham 


Singing will continue to function as the most 
natural and universal form of expression in 
music. For purposes of clarity we may say 
that it has a threefold aim; the first, to develop 
music appreciation. Every contact with good 
music should stimulate interest and song liter- 
ature with its lovely melody and text, embody- 
ing all inherent feeling and emotional expres- 
sion, has its strong appeal. It may be correlat- 
ed with other school studies and projects, thus 
having unlimited educational value. 

Secondly, to afford an opportunity for self- 
expression. Any form of self-expression in a 
beautiful and cultural activity has a construc- 
tive influence. It develops the finer sensibil- 
ities, resulting in a distaste for cheapness and 
vulgarity. It helps to establish stamina poise 
and balance and creates a fine type of leader- 
ship. It organizes the emotional response of a 
group and has a strong socializing influence. 

Thirdly, to train the ear and the singing 
voice. The ear and the singing voice react 
strongly on each other. They are so close in 
their functioning that instrumentalists are en- 
couraged to sing or hum parts of the composi- 
tions upon which they are working, thereby 
gaining a more definite feeling for the rythm, 
melody and harmony of such a composition. A 
keen, discriminating ear is the great essential 
in superior musicianship and the development 
of a pure singing tone, should in the most 
intimate way, lead students to sense tone qual- 
ity and pitch relation. The child-voice is de- 
lightful and refreshing, when carefully trained 
by a skillful teacher. A light, high tone is 
used, called “head voice.” It is thin, pure and 
flexible. Many children use a low register and 





as a result sing off-pitch, with coarse, strident 
and throaty voices. These low tones are pro- 
duced by vibrations through the length, breadth 
and thickness of the vocal chords and they tax 
the tiny, undeveloped mechanism of the very 
young child. It is dangerous to allow little 
children to use these heavy lower tones. 

A beautiful singing tone may be secured 
from the average child by observing a few 
general suggestions, which we will briefly 
tabulate : 

1) Select songs of suitable range—from e- 
flat (first line) to f-sharp (fifth line)— 
anything on the treble staff. 

2) Develop a light tone. 

3) Stress careful articulation. 

4) Keep the tempo moderate or fast—a 
slow tempo requires adult breath sup- - 
port. 

5) Hold to the march of the rythm and al- 
low songs to float on the rythmic bal- 
ance, 

6) Maintain correct breathing habits thru 
careful phrasing and orderly posture. 

7) Create a happy, constructive atmos- 
phere in the class, for too much re- 
straint will tend to tense the throat. 

Perhaps the most constructive aid to lovely 
singing is a definite development of tonal con- 
sciousness. We should begin to analyze and 
criticise tone in the first grade. After a song 
has been sung, the tone may be discussed in its 
relation to the meaning of the text. For ex- 
ample we may say, “Are our snow flakes soft 
and light?” or, “Did we sing the baby to sleep 
with our lullaby?” Pitch may be analyzed 
in the same way, “Does the snow bird sing high 
in our song?” “Where is our lovely church 
bell?” “Show me where our voices were sing- 
ing in this song?” Accompany high and low 
pitches by physical expression, raising and 
lowering the hands or the entire body, when 
the melody moves up and down. If the teacher 
has a piano in her room, she may play melodies 
without harmonization under them, while chil- 
dren express the direction heard by raising 
and lowering the body. Diatonic passages 
should predominate in such melodies. 

Vocal drills are used by many with success. 
They should be very simple and the teacher 
must know exactly how to use them. Many 
voices have been ruined by an overdose of 
vocal drills used by the inexperienced teacher. 
Melodies of songs and scale passages may be 
hummed or sung with “loo,” imitating the vio- 
lin or flute tone, and a refined and forward 
head tone should result. 

Some voices do not seem to respond to any 
of the suggestions just made. The low, color- 
less singing of the child who cannot match 
tones has troubled many a teacher. Such a 
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child has been called a “monotone.” 
that has come to mean any child, who cannot 
reproduce a given melody. He may have many 
tones but unfortunately they are not in tune 
with the song being sung. Such a child should 
not be allowed to sing with the group except 
in a general exercise. The tactful teacher 
should develop in him a desire to listen until 
his voice can track. He should also have many 
opportunities to sing alone. And should be 
given a music seat in the front of the room, 
where his voice will not disturb others and 
where he can hear the more perfect tone of 
children whose voices are in tune. 

The expert teacher will be especially inter- 
ested in a child of this type, because he pre- 
sents a real problem. Too often he is treated 
mechanically without much thought or skill, 
and stunts and devices are applied indescrimi- 
nately. However, our careful pedagogue will 
study and help each case. 

There are many causes for tonal deficiency. 
Fear usually heads the list. The throat, so 
sensitive to emotion, tenses under stress of the 
unusual and our timid, selfconscious first grade 
child establishes a faulty throat habit. The 
remedy is obvious; he must be adjusted to his 
new contact by careful direction and where 
ready, he will be lead to hear and produce 
head tones. 

Lack of concentration and poor co-ordina- 
tion will often effect the vocal skill of a child. 
The cause of such a condition may be poor 
home training or some devastating illness that 
has disorganized his nervous system. Perhaps 
he is just not enough interested to try to match 
tones and has much unfinished business of his 


A term. 


own to attend to. Music seems to have no 
place in his daily plan. The problem is then 
a psychological one. The subject and content 
of songs must be extremely interesting and 
must be presented in an attractive way. The 
teacher will be patient and adroit in finding 
ways of attracting his attention. He can then 
be taught to control himself and to apply that 
control to his singing voice. 

Physical defects can easily be detected in 
children. Diseased throat, nose and ears—tone 
deafness—thickened vocal chords all may be 
found in the average school group. They 
should be watched and placed under the care 
of the school nurse or doctor. After treatment 
that may be taught to sing. 

There are many devices used for unification 
of voices. Short bits of melody, sometimes 
called “calls,” may help. These “calls” may 
be taken from rote song material. For ex- 
ample, songs containing bird calls may be used. 
The off-pitch singer attempting to reproduce 
the call and the other children singing the rest 
of the song. The siren-whistle helps the chil- 
dren, starting with “loo” at a low pitch, while 
they crouch on the floor. Then as the pitch 
moves up they rise till they are standing on 
their tip toes and the entire room is singing 
the same high pitch. 

However, the joyful, happy teacher, who 
makes the children LOVE music, can get her 
best results through careful teaching of lovely 
songs, working phrase by phrase and encourag- 
ing individual response. A few cases seem 


hopeless, yet the general result is thrilling and 
the teacher’s contribution to education, to cul- 
ture and to the child is a permanent one. 
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The Guardian Angel 


For one or two voices ,the second 
voice ad libitum 


—— R. SCHUMANN 


cresc. 









9 
1.When gen-tle chil-dren go to sleep, Two an-gels watch be 
2. But when at mornthe chil-dren rise, The an-gels rest,and 


a ES 


side them keep, Clos -ing their eyes cov-ring them warm, 
close their eyes, They are to weak all ills to ward, 









Ten-der-ly keep-ing each child from harm. 
Then God him-self doth His chil - dren guard. 
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